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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. heart of man feels, in his faithfulness to his Crea-| Evident tokens of internal religion, and the im- 


tor. The spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which sets|mediate manifestations of the Spirit for that end, 
free from the bonds of sin and death, and unites|appear throughout both the Old ‘Testament and the 
the soul to its Saviour, in the powerful covenant|New. Before the flood, the old world was favour- 
of Divine love. By this, through faith, it becomes|ed with the manifestation of the Holy Spirit, as is 
engrafted into Christ; and by obedience it remains|implied in Gen. vi. 3. “ My spirit shall not always 
in him as a branch in the vine; or is incorporated |strive with,” or rather in, “man,” for so Hebrew 
with him as its head; for “he that is joined unto|scholars say it ought to be rendered. And indeed, 
the Lord is one spirit. (1 Cor. vi. 17.) Of this|where could the spirit so properly strive as in the 
vital union regenerate souls have a certain sense,|soul of man, where the seat of corruption is, and to 
in proportion to their progress. “Hereby know| which the suggestions of evil are applied? And to 
we that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he|what end should it strive with them, but to bring 
hath given us of his spirit.” (1 John iv. 13.)—|them to repentance and reformation, and to become, 
“Hereby we know that he abideth in us, by the|through their obedience, the kingdom, or ruling 
spirit which he hath given us.” (1 John iii. 24.)| power of God in them. = 
Hence it is clear, that the gift of the spirit com-| Renovation of heart by the Holy Spirit and its 
municates this intelligence. genuine fruits of repentance towards God, faith in 
Religion here, and salvation hereafter, are as|him, and obedience to him, were the principal and 
much the concern and duty of the illiterate and | essential part of religion also among the Israelites. 
ignorant, as of the wise and learned. And as those| Deut. xxx.10. Moses represents the conditions on 
are by much the greater number, religious duty|the performance of which they should be entitled 
must undoubtedly consist in something equally at-|to the promises. “ If thou shalt hearken unto the 
tainable and practicable by all; for God is no re-| voice of the Lord thy God, to keep his command- 
specter of persons. It cannot lie essentially in|ments and his statutes, which are written in this 
literal knowledge, nor in any peculiar mode of|book of the law, and if thou turn unto the Lord 
education; for these are the lot of few, in compa-|thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy soul.” 
rison of the whole of mankind. Happiness being} These are the terms; first, that they should keep 
the end of man’s creation, and the universal indis-|the law ; this was the external and legal part of 
pensable concern of every man, the effective means|their duty. Second, that they should turn their 
of regeneration and salvation must be attainable| whole hearts and souls to God; this was the in- 
by every man. Nothing but the Omnipresent and/|ternal and evangelical part. He leaves them not 
All-effective Spirit of God can be this means; for|here in a state of uncertainty, but proceeds to show 
nothing else is universal, nor any way adequate to|them to what their inward attention should be 
the work. The Spirit of God therefore, being ne-|turned. “For,” saith he, “this commandment 
cessary to every man, is afforded to every man, by|which I command thee this day,” or this which I 
him who withholds nothing necessary. command thee to turn thine heart unto, “is not 
This holy operative spirit, Solomon, under its in-| hidden from thee, neither is it far off. It is not in 
fluence, with great propriety, styles wisdom, and|heaven that thou shouldst say, who shall go up for 
represents it, in familiar language, as calling upon|us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may 
mankind, to turn at its reproofs, (Prov. i.) with a|hear it and do it! Neither is it beyond the sea, 
promise, to pour out its spirit unto them. He also|that thou shouldst say, who shall go over the sea 
impleads those as fools who reject or slight its re-|for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it 
proofs or convictions in their consciences; by which] and do it, but the word is very nigh unto thee, in 
he shows, it accompanies them even in the streets|thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayst do 
and places of concourse. (Verse 20, 21.) Recount-|it.” (Wis. ix. 11, &c.) The apostle assumes and 
ing the great works of this spirit of wisdom, he|explains this passage, Rom. x. 6, 7, 8. “The 
elsewhere testifies, “ She preserved the first formed| righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this 
father of the world, that was created alone, and|wise. Say not in thine heart, who shall ascend 
brought him out of his fall. (Wisd.x.1.) Shejinto heaven? that is to bring Christ down from 
was not only his preserver before his fall, but his}above. Or, who shall descend into the deep? that 
re-quickener and restorer out of that death, he|is to bring up Christ again from the dead. But 
(Rev. xxii. 14.) through transgression fell into; and seeing the|what saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in 
The laws and requisitions of God to man are in| whole rational progeny of Adam are naturally un-|thy mouth and in thy heart. That is, the word of 
Scripture often styled covenants. Not meaning|der the like necessity of being born of the spirit, its| faith which we preach.” 
that man has personally bound himself, on his part|administration is offered to all, in due degrees;} By this explanation of the apostle it appears; 1st. 
to perform the conditions, but that he is really in| and every individual in all ages, who has experi-| That, besides the law, Moses then preached to Israel 
duty as deeply obliged, and as firmly bound to dojenced the new birth, by which right reformation is} the same word of faith, which himself and his evan- 
the will of his Creator, as if he had voluntarily] wrought, has known it to be effected by the ope-|gelical brethren did. 2d. That this word is Christ 
bound himself in the strongest obligations possible.|ration of the Spirit. This the wise author above|in spirit, calling for attention and obedience in the 
The reason is, man owes his very being, and all| cited witnesseth, in his acknowledgment to Almighty | heart, or conscience of man, in order to effect his 
the good he receives, spiritual and temporal, to his| goodness; when he saith, “Thy council who hath|restoration and salvation. 3. This is not a local, 
Maker, to whom he stands indebted for all, and|known, except thou give wisdom, and send thy|or temporary, but an inward visitation of the Sa- 
who therefore hath an unquestionable right to claim| Holy Spirit from above? For so the ways of them|viour of mankind, by his spirit in the heart. 
all affection, gratitude, and obedience from him ;|who lived on the earth were reformed, and men| The word of faith is the word of truth, the word 
and more especially as it is all for his own ever-| were taught the things that are pleasing unto thee, |of the everlasting gospel ; and not a composition of 


lasting advantage. There is also an internal spi-|and were saved through wisdom.” (Wisd. ix. 17,|letters. The term word, like many other words, is 
ritual covenant, a Divine connection, which the}18.) used in various senses; as a speech or saying, an 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 346.) 

The pride of man is naturally averse to this 
abased and broken situation. It knows not how 
to submit to be, or to think itself, nothing ; though 
it is worse than nothing. It would fain erect and 
plume itself upon some importance, some estima- 
tion, or deserving of its own; yet all its pretences 
to merit are false and vain. Man being nothing as 
such, but what God has made him, and possessing 
nothing but what he affords him, is wholly God’s, 
and not his own; and is therefore in duty bound 
to walk in obedience to him, every moment of his 
life, which is given him for that end. And seeing 
man has fallen short of his duty, and hath sinned 
against his sovereign by disobedience, it is neither 
in his power, by anything he can perform, to merit 
heaven, nor to purchase remission for himself. He 
can neither undo what he has misdone, nor render 
to his Maker an equivalent for the trespasses he 
hath committed against him. But such is the mer- 
ciful goodness, and free grace of God towards his 
helpless creatures, that he offers both forgiveness 
and felicity upon the most reasonable terms of re- 
pentance and amendment. To the willing and obe- 
dient, to him who is faithful unto death, to him that 
overcometh, through divine assistance, are the pro- 
mises of eternal life. Upon the foundation of these 
free and voluntary offers of the divine goodness, 
and man’s compliance with the conditions, stands 
his title. Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may have right to the tree of life, 
and may enter in through the gates into the city.” 
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engagement, a report, a command, an exhortation, 
an instruction, Xc., because these are composed of 
words, And as men use to convey their sense to 
one another by words, so God conveys his to men 
by Christ, who is peculiarly and emphatically styled 
in Scripture the word of God; (John 1, and Rev. 
xix. 13,) and as the way men receive words from 
the mouths of one another is by hearing, so the 
manner by which the soul receives internal in- 
structing, reproof, Xc., from the Holy Spirit, is 
metaphorically called hearing. Thus faith, which 
is the gift of God, is said to come by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God. (Rom. x.17.) That 
is, I apprehend, the internal sense itself is opened 
in the soul, as well as subjects communicated by 
the Spirit of Christ. 

Hence we see, the Divine legation to the Jews, 
consisted not in the outward written law only. Nor 
were they kept in ignorance of inward spiritual 
religion, or of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments. For, if so, to what purpose did Moses 
press the consideration of their latter end upon 
them with so much fervency? “ O that they were 
wise, that they understood this, that they would 
consider their latter end !” (Deut. xxxii. 29.) What 
material consideration should their latter end, or 
time of death, be of, to such as knew no better but 
that it would be the period of their existence? Or, 
why should he command their attention to the 
living word of faith, Christ in the heart, as well as 
to the written code? He was an eminently inspired 
prophet, and well knew that salvation is by Christ 
alone; and that his inward spiritual law is as pre- 
ferable to the exterior one, as the substance is to 
the shadow. Obedience to the outward temporal 
law, had outward and temporal promises; but 
obedience to the inward spiritual law hath promises 
of an internal and eternal nature. By the works 
of the first no man could be justified ; but by the 
operation of the last, sanctification is wrought, and 
salvation experienced. Moses was a type of Christ, 
and the temporal law with its temporal rewards, a 
type of the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
and its eternal recompense. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 


“Divine Protection through Extraordinary Dangers, 
during the Irish Rebellion in 1798.” 
(Concluded from page 339.) 

The rebellion was now at an end; but, though 
peace and order were partially restored to our 
afflicted country, yet the sad consequences still re- 
mained ; not only houses in ruins, burned and torn 
in pieces by both armies, were to be seen in all 
directions, but many of the rebels who were out- 
lawed took up their abode in caverns in the wood 
of Killoughran, and sallied forth by night to com- 
mit depredations on such of the peaceable inhabit- 
ants as had returned to their dilapidated dwellings. 
Twice they visited us, and on these occasions our 
sufferings were greater than on any during the 
rebellion. My father had been urged to accept the 
nightly services of a guard of yeomanry, but al- 
ways positively refused. 

On the first night, having all retired to rest, we 
were aroused by a terrific knocking with muskets 
at the hall door. My dear father raised his cham- 
ber window, and requested them to wait a few mi- 
nutes, and he would open the door; but they con- 
tinued knocking still louder, and swearing most 
awfully until he went down. On his opening the 
door, they seized him, and instantly rushed up to 
his room, breaking a mahogany desk and book- 
case to pieces with their muskets, and demanding 
money. My father handed them twenty guineas, 
which was all he had in the house; but they per- 


sisted in asking for more, and swore, in a most 
profane manner, that if he did not give them more 
they would take his life. I slept with a little niece 


in a room inside his, and we were entreated by ny | 


sister A. not to rise, as we should be of no use. I 
endeavoured to comply with her request, and re- 
main quiet, till I heard a dreadful scuffle, and my 
father’s voice exclaiming, “ Don’t murder me!” I 
could then no longer keep still, but opened the 
door, and saw one of the men, dressed in scarlet 
regimentals, with full uniform, epaulettes, Xc., 
rushing towards my father with a drawn sword in 
his hand, My sister intercepted it by throwing 
her arms round my father’s neck, when the point 
of the sword touched her side, but not so as to injure 
her. In the struggle the candle went out, and 
they called most violently for light. The horror 
which I felt at this awful moment can scarcely be 
expressed. My sister went down towards the 


kitchen, and found a man standing at the foot of| 


the first flight of stairs; she asked him to light the 


candle, when he said she might go down, and he} 


would stand guard, and not allow any one to pass. 
This he performed faithfully, and she returned in 
safety. 
followed them through the house. The dreadful 
language they used, some of which was addressed 
to my sisters, impresses me with horror to this day. 
Money seemed the sole object of their visit that 
night, as they repeatedly said, “Give me more 
money I tell you;” assuring my father that, if he 
did not give them more, they would murder him. 
They even said from minute to minute, while they 
held a pistol to his forehead, “ Now you're just 
gone.”’ They then forced him to kneel down, re- 
peating the same words, and presenting the pistol. 
Seeing his situation, I threw myself on my knees 
on the floor, and clung with my arms round him; 
when the ruffians pushed me away, saying, “ You'll 
be killed if you stop there.” But my father drew 
me towards him more closely, saying, “‘ She would 
rather be hurt if 1 am.” They snapped the pistol 
several times, which perhaps was not charged, as it 
did not go off. When they found there was no 
more money they desisted, asking for watches, 
which were given them, and at length they went 
away, after eating and drinking all they could ob- 
tain, and charging my father to have more money 
for them the next time, or they declared they would 
have his life. So saying, one of them, who appear- 
ed in a great rage, and had a cavalry sword in his 
hand, cut at the handrail of the hall stairs, the 
mark of which still remains. 


About a fortnight afterwards, before the family 
withdrew to rest, my father had a presentiment that 


I could not, after this, leave the party, but} 


viour was so insulting, and my dear parents were 
so fearful of these threats being realized, that they 
determined on sending us young females to my 
cousins Goff and Neville, who were then merchants 
in Ross; and there we remained for some weeks, 
until tranquillity was restored to the county. 
After the robbers had finished their repast, they 
threatened to take my father’s life, behaving very 
outrageously, and sayiug they must take him to 
their main guard at a little distance, and murder 
him there, as they did not like to do it in his own 
house. ‘They then led him out, and we all at- 
tempted to follow; but they pushed my mother 
back, saying that she should not come—it would 
be too painful a sight for her to see her husband 
murdered, which they certainly would do. It was 
very dark, but my sister Arabella positively re- 
fused to leave her father, and they allowed her to 
accompany him. Whilst crossing the lawn, the 
root of a beech-tree, projecting above the path, 
caused him to stumble; he then sat down, and 
said, if they were determined to take his life, they 
might as well do it there. My dear sister stood by 
in a state of awful suspense. ‘lhey rudely asked 
him if he had anything to say, telling him his time 
was come. On hearing this, he remained quite 
silent, and they, not understanding it, hurried him 
to speak; when he said, he prayed that the Al- 
mighty might be merciful to him, and be pleased 
to forgive him his trespasses and sins, and also to 
forgive them, as he did sincerely. They said that 
was a good wish, and inquired if he had anything 
more to say. He requested them to be tender to- 
wards his wife and children; on which they said, 
“Good night, Mr. Goff; we only wanted to rattle 
the mocuses out of you,”—meaning guineas. 
When they took my father forcibly out of the 
house, my mother, though much distressed, was 
favoured with her usual quietude and composure 
of mind, trusting in the Lord, who had been 
pleased to support her through many deep trials, 
and then forsook her not. So strong was her con- 
fidence, that she even called to the servant for 
some warm water, to prepare a little negus for my 
dear father against his return; when I said, “ It is 
not likely we shall ever see my father again alive, 
for they are going to murder him :” on which she 
replied, with firmness, “I have faith to believe 
they will never be permitted to take his life.” In 
about a quarter of an hour my valued and tender 
parent returned, pale and exhausted ; and, throw- 
ling himself on the sofa, said, “ This work will finish 
me; I cannot hold out much longer:” which 
proved to be the case. 

Remarkable also was the protecting care vouch- 


the robbers might come again that night, and sat|safed to my uncle Joshua Wilson (my mother’s 


up later than usual. About midnight they arrived, 
knocking furiously as before, and fully prepared to 


‘brother), whose residence at Mount Prospect, near 
Rathangan, was forcibly entered by a party of 


plunder the house. They soon emptied the draw-|rebels. One night, after the family had retired to 


ers, and took all the wearing apparel they could 
get, that did not betray the costume of Friends; 
so that we were deprived of nearly all our clothes. 
On perceiving that they were taking all, my mo- 
ther begged one shirt and one pair of stockings for 
my father, which they threw at her face in the 
rudest manner, using dreadful language. They 
behaved most violently, and, spreading quilts and 
sheets on the floor, filled them with all sorts of 
clothing they could get; they then called for vic- 
tuals to eat and drink, desiring my sister to drink 
their health, putting the cup of small beer to her 


rest, they were aroused by a tremendous volley of 
musketry, which at once shattered the hall door; 
and a loud ery was raised of “ Arms, money, oF 
life!” with most awful swearing. My uncle went 
hastily down in his dressing-gown, followed by his 
wife, who heard them exclaim, ‘ You are a dead 
man ;” and seeing one of the men present a pistol 
lat my uncle’s head, she rushed between him and 
ithe ruffian, exclaiming, “Thou shalt not, and 
darest not, take my husband's life, or touch him; 
for the arm of the Almighty is stronger than thou 
art.” The man appeared confounded, and let the 


lips, and bidding her “ wish long life and success} pistol drop from his powerless hand; it was very 


to the babes of the wood,” as they called them- 
They then 
declared they would come again in two weeks, and 


selves. This she steadfastly refused. 


‘remarkable that the whole party left the house soon 
‘after, without doing any further injury. This 
great shock, and the alarming state of the country 





take us all to live with them in the wood, “ and to|at that time, affected my uncle so much, that he 
left next day his comfortable and handsome resl- 


cut bread and butter for the babes.” 


Their beha- 
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dence, in which he had resided happily for forty | parents have entered into the mansions prepared 
years, and sailed for England, where he and his |for the faithful; and that they are, through unme- 


wife spent the remainder of their lives at Taplow 
Hill, near London. 

Many were the heart-rending sufferings that 
some families endured, being turned out of their 


aceful homes, and spending many nights in the| 


fields and ditches. Others, who still remained in 
their houses, were wonderfully favoured with faith 
and patience under great privations, conscientiously 
adhering to the revealed law of their God, and thus 
experiencing, to their humbling admiration, the 
name of the Lord to be “‘ a strong tower,” in which 
the righteous find safety. On taking a retrospect 
of this awful period, and of the strength of mind 
evinced by my beloved parents, sisters, and others, 
my heart overflows with living praise and thanks- 
giving to the Father of mercies and God of all con- 
solation, who was indeed “ strength in weakness, 
riches in poverty, and a very present helper in the 
time of need.” 

The repeated shocks and trials, which my ho- 
noured father endured during these fearful times, 
were too great for his strength of body; and on 
the 23d of Twelfth month, in the same year, 1798, 
surrounded by many of his family, he gently and 
peacefully breathed his last, being then in his sixty- 
third year. Our merciful Saviour sweetly sus- 
tained him in faith and confidence ; his almighty 
arm being underneath to comfort and support him 
whilst passing through the valley of the shadow of 
death. He never expressed a murmur; but, in 
humble christian patience and acquiescence with 


irited mercy, united to the just of all generations, 
\“who have washed their robes, and made them 
| white in the blood of the Lamb;” to whom be 
glory and honour for ever and ever! 

Thus have I cause to commemorate the great 
goodness and mercy extended by our heavenly Fa- 
ther to his unworthy creatures throughout a season 
of inexpressible trial and distress. May his gra- 
cious dealings never be forgotten by one who feels 
undeserving of the least of all his mercies, and 
who, in taking a retrospective view, can gratefully 
adopt the language, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits !” 

I am the only one now remaining of twenty-two 
children, and ever felt much attachment to my pa- 
rents, whose pious and watchful care over their 
large family in our early years, lives in my heart 
as a sweet memorial, calling for gratitude to Him 
who gives us pious friends. ‘This feeling, I believe, 
was cherished by all the rest of their children, 
now, [ humbly trust, through unmerited mercy 
and redeeming love, united to them in that happy 
state, where all trials and sorrows are at an end, 
and where all is joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

The foregoing has been written from memory, 
after a lapse of nearly fifty-nine years, the affect- 
ing events being still vivid in my recollection. 

Dinan Witson Gorr. 
Penzance, Cornwall, Twelfth mo. 23d, 1856. 





A sum of money was raised by government to 


the Divine will, often evinced his thankfulness for| compensate the sufferers in property, and a portion 
the mercies received. To one of my sisters, whom|vf it was offered to my father, Jacob Goff, with 
he observed weeping a short time before his death, |others, in consideration of the great loss and da- 
he said, “ Do not shed a tear for me, my dear;|mage he sustained; but, as a member of the So- 
but rather rejoice and be thankful that the Al-|ciety of Friends, and not taking up arms in defence 
mighty has been pleased to permit me to die in|of government, he felt that he could not accept it. 
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peace, with my dear family around me; and not 
by the hands of wicked and unreasonable men.” 
He took my hand affectionately, and said, “ My 
dear child, 1 must leave you all;” and, after a 
pause, added, “ Keep near to the Lord, and he 
will be a Father and a Friend to thee when I am 
no more.” 

Horetown now passed to my eldest brother, Wil- 
liam Goff, and my beloved mother removed to 
Dublin. She survived her affectionate husband 
nineteen years, and died in that city in the seventy- 
eighth year of her age, in perfect peace. For several 
years she was in the station of an elder. She al- 
ways endeavoured to rule her own house well, and 
was accounted worthy of double honour, and much 
beloved by her many descendants. Sixty children, 
grandchildren, and great grandchildren, were living 
at the period of her decease, in the year 1817. 

She was grand-daughter of Thomas Wilson, an 
account of whose religious labours is published 
with James Dickinson’s. Her Jast illness was 
short, being cause:l by a paralytic seizure, of which 
she had previously had several. On the morning 
before the seizure, she entered the drawing-room 
with an expression of countenance remarkably 
solemn, and, kneeling down at my side, engaged in 
fervent vocal supplication for her numerous family, 
that the blessing of the Most High might rest on 
them, and that He might be pleased to continue 
with her to the end. Many consoling expressions 
she uttered, and when near the close she said to 
me, “May the blessing of the everlasting hills sur- 
round thee, my dear child, when I am gone.” She 
was perfectly conscious to the last, and sweetly 
resigned to her divine Master's will. 

It is comforting to have a well-grounded hope, 


that, through the mediation and redeeming love of 


our blessed Saviour, the spirits of both my beloved 





The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in 
London, by adjournments, from the 19th of the 
Fifth Month to the 28th of the same, inclusive, 
1858. 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Dear Friends,—We salute you in an humbling 


sense of the loving kindness of the Lord. He 
waiteth to be gracious and to dous good. Let his 


children everywhere bless his name, who, in the 
iriches of his merey in Christ Jesus, pardoneth all 
\their iniquities, and healeth all their diseases, 

He who loved his church, and gave himself for 
it, yet lives and reigns and intercedes on its behalf. 
To Him John was commissioned to bear testimony, 
|not only as the Lamb appointed for the sacrifice, 
but also in his exaltation and glory, as the Dis- 
penser of the promised Spirit. The voice in the 
wilderness that proclaimed, ‘“‘ Behold the Lamb of 
|God which taketh away the sin of the world,” de- 
\clared also, “ He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.” It hath pleased the Father 
that in Him should all fulness dwell. He is the 
anointed Priest and King; and all who, through 
living faith, become Christians indeed, receive an 
unction of the Spirit from Him, the Holy One. 
This is “ the promise of the Father” under the new 
\covenant; the seal of reconciliation to the humble 
\believer in Jesus; the earnest and the foretaste of 
that full communion and perfect joy which are re- 
served for them that endure unto the end. 

Beloved friends, have we sufficiently realized the 
|work and power of the Spirit of our Lord, both in 
‘its early and in its more abiding manifestations? 
|Have we submitted to its heart-searching, heart- 
jcleansing baptism? Have we, as faithful subjects, 


! 
| 
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been willing-hearted recipients of the grace of our 
heavenly King? To every member of his church 
He entrusts a portion of spiritual treasure to be 
diligently used, not to be buried in the earth or 
selfishly enjoyed. It is for mutual profit and help 
that the manifestation of the Spirit is mercifully 
bestowed. May we, then, be faithful and diligent 
in our several callings, as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. Whatever be our position 
in life, may we be concerned to adorn his doctrine 
in all things, and to commend it to others by an 
humble and self-denying conversation. So shall 
the word of Christ dwell in us, not sparingly, but 
richly ; and, after our measure of suffering and of 
service is filled up, it shall be ours, in due season, 
to reap abundantly, if we faint not. 

Very important, in its connection with the great 
work of the Holy Spirit, is the duty of cultivating 
a tender religious susceptibility. Christianity is 
intended to influence the whole life and conversa- 
tion. Some of its most precious promises relate to 
the daily conduct and experience of the believer. 
‘“*T will dwell in them, and walk in them,” saith 
the Lord. Marvellous condescension! Blessed is 
he who, in the living sense of it, abides continually 
in the filial fear of offending God. His tastes and 
perceptions being renewed from above, he will not 
even touch the unclean thing. He will separate 
himself from that which the Lord hateth, and 
which his Spirit reproves. Faithfulness to the di- 
vine requirings in the varied details of life, leads 
him into non-conformity with the world; and in 
this non-conformity he is, of necessity, a marked 
man amongst the worldly or less restrained. His 
general habits, his conversation, his reading, the 
mode of conducting his business or of spending his 
time or his money, that which he does, and that 
which, on principle, he abstains from doing, must 
all, more or less, bespeak the change that has been 
wrought within. It was a deep consciousness of 
the essentially practical character of true religion 
that led our forefathers to be distinguished from 
others. “The simplicity of their personal attire, 
of their furniture, and of their address, was only 
what they believed a true conformity to Christ re- 
quired from them. Often and feelingly did they 
declare that they affected no singularity, and im- 
posed no mere human restraints; that they had no 
pleasure in offending their neighbour, and no stoi- 
eal indifference to personal suffering; but that it 
was in the exercise of a good conscience towards 
God and man that they were constrained to differ 
from others in these respects.”* Like them, we 
would plead for conformity unto Christ. The tes- 
timony which we receive from Him is to simplicity, 
truth-speaking, and self-denial. ‘These we con- 
tinue to esteem to be among the distinguishing 
features of complete, practical Christianity; and 
by them we trust that our members may ever de- 
sire to be known. 

For you, beloved younger friends, our hearts are 
afresh warmed with interest and love. The pre- 
sent is, we thankfully believe, a season of gracious 
awakening to many among you. May you be 
willing in the day of the Lord’s power. Highly 
as you may prize the cultivation and improvement 
of your understandings (and we desire that these 
privileges may be thankfully received,) may you 
remember that no learning, no efforts of man’s un- 
assisted reason, will either convert the heart or 
enable you to understand the things of the Spirit 
of God. In order to be taught, you must be will- 
ing to learn; in order to learn, you must be so 
humbled as to receive the Truth with the simplicity 
of a little child. The unsubjected and unteachable 


* Written Epistle of the Yearly Meeting, 1835. 
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spirit, vaunting itself in its own reasonings, is yet| 
ignorant of one of the first steps in christian learn- 
ing—a broken and a contrite heart. Tenderly do 
we sympathize with those who feel that they are, 
as it were, passing through the wilderness, and 
whose souls are often discouraged because of the 
way. Tothe young disciple the conflict is at times 
severe. Temptation is strong whilst the heart is 
weak, tremblingly halting between Christ and the 
world. In straits such as these, may you never 
yield to the suggestions of the carnal mind. Con- 
sult not how far you may safely indulge yourselves, 
or how nearly you may approximate to the ways 
and habits of the world. Be in earnest to realize 
a yet closer and more dependent walk with God. 
The faith that leads you unto Christ, will, as it is 
exercised, give you the victory, through Him. ‘To 
our fallen nature, the path of the cross bas ever 
been a strait and narrow path; but He who hath 
appointed it will make it easy, and even full of 
joy, to them that are led by Him; not by widening 
it, or changing its course, but by bringing their 
wills into harmony with it. Gently, and at times 
very gradually, yet surely, does he accustom them 
to his yoke, and prepare and strengthen them for 
the difficulties of the way. In submitting to his 
taaining, beloved younger friends, is true liberty to 
be found. In the service of Christ you will find 
abundant scope for the right employment of every 
talent, and in the enjoyment of his love, your cup 
will overflow with blessing and praise. 

Our members in various districts have shared in 
the trial and distress which, during the past year, 
have overtaken the commercial community, both 
in Europe and America. Deeply do we teel for 
those who may be innocent sufferers in these cala- 
mities. May they be strengthened from above pa- 
tiently to endure, knowing that He who has per- 
mitted it will not fail to cause even such a chasten- 
ing to work for good to them that love Him. May 
the instruction derived from these events have its 
permanent influence upon all our members. Dis- 


tress and suffering may be occasioned by errors of 


judgment, as well as by an intention to deceive, 
and mistakes may produce results which to others 
may be no less disastrous than those attendant upon 
fraud. May we then “ walk circumspectly, not as 
fools but as wise.” And whether it be in the choice 
of our business, or the extent to which we pursue 
it, in the mode of investing our money, or in the 
advice which we give to others on these subjects, 
may we act with a continued reference to that wis- 
dom which is profitable to direct. 

The love of money is apt to increase almost im- 
perceptibly. That which was at first laboured af- 
ter under the pressure of necessary duty may, 
without great watchfulness, steal upon the affections, 
and gradually withdraw the heart from God. The 
danger depends not upon how much a man has, 
but upon how much his heart is set upon what he 
has, and upon accumulating more. ‘The trafficker 
in hundreds may be no less involved in the spirit 
of the world, than the trafficker in thousands. 
Therefore watch, dear friends, we entreat you, not 
only in the beginning, but in the midst of your 
active career, yea, even to the very end of life, 
lest you reap from earthly care, nought but vanity 
and vexation of spirit, or sink at last into the grave 
weary and oppressed, laden as with thick clay. In 
all your business engagements, whether in smaller 
or larger concerns, as individuals or as partners 
with others, keep within the restraints of a tender 
and enlightened conscience, quick to discern where 
the desire to serve the Lord in all things ccases, 
and the service of self begins. Seek to have your 
aly raised above the world, that you may live 
@; strangers and pilgrims upon earth, Kncourage 


a spirit of christian bountifulness. 



















Let them that 
have but little to give, give that little cheerfully 
according to their ability; and let those to whom 
a larger stewardship bas been committed, be largely 
liberal in proportion to their means, “ laying up in 
store for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come.” 

We regard with thankfulness the precious bond 
of fellowship which unites us to our dear friends 
in Ireland and in America,—a bond which has 
been strengthened by the Epistles received from 
them at this time. 

The usual accounts of the distraints upon Friends 
for ecclesiastical demands have been presented to 
this Meeting. The continued existence of instan- 
ces of unfaithfulness in regard to our christian tes- 
timony in these things, has awakened our renewed 
concern for its faithtul maintenance. It is part of 
the allegiance which we owe to Christ; and as it 
is borne in the meekness of wisdom, it will still 
prove a living testimony to his spiritual authority 
and reign. 

The occurrences of the past year have again 


war. Very afilicting is it to see those engaged in 
sanguinary conflict, who, by name and profession, 
are followers of the Prince of Peace. The great 
object of the coming of Christ in the flesh was to 
reconcile the world unto God. His message is a 
message of mercy and of love, in which peace and 
good will towards men are, in matchless grace, in- 
separably associated with the Divine glory. In 
this, Christianity stands alone, distinguished from 
every false religion; and greatly do we deplore 
that in the view of idolaters and Mahometans, its 
profession should be stained with blood. May our 
members everywhere be concerned to maintain a 
deep religious exercise in relation to this subject. 
Living under the government of Christ, may our 
dependence be upon Him alone; and may our 
prayers ascend in his name to the Father of mer- 
cies, for the staying of the destroyer’s hand, and 
the advancement of the Messiah’s kingdom. 

And now that we are about to separate, we 
would, in the love of Christ our Saviour, bid you 
affectionately farewell in the Lord. In the re- 
membrance of his goodness whilst we have been 
together, and in the evidences of his calming and 
protecting presence during various important de- 
liberations, we desire to thank Him, and afresh to 
take courage. May we, under every difficulty and 
through every trial, be found diligently pressing 
on to a final rest in Jesus. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 

JosePH Tore, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
eames 


From the “ Pilgrim of the Jungfrau,” by G. B. Cheever. 
The Buried Town of Pleurs. 


There are in Chiavenna about three thousand 
people. The great interest of the surrounding re- 
gion is jn the beauty of the Valley of Bregaglia, 
above the town towards the pass of the Maloggia, 
most grand and beautiful. About an hour’s walk 
brings you to a spot, which was to me one of the 
most interesting in all my rambles, the spot where 
the village of Pleurs, with about twenty-five hun- 
dred inhabitants, was overwhelmed, in the year 
1618, by the falling of a mountain. This terrific 
avalanche took place inthe night, and was so sud- 
den, complete, and overwhelming, that not only 
every soul perished, but no trace whatever of the 
village or of any of the remains of the inhabitants 
could afterwards be discovered. ‘The mountain 


















painfully reminded us of the dreadful realities of 





stood, and that which fell, with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and even a forest of chestnuts has grown 
amidst the wilderness of the rocks, yet the vast- 
ness and the wreck of the avalanche are clearly 
distinguishable. Enormous angular blocks of rock 
are strewn and piled in the wildest confusion pos- 
sible, some of them being at least sixty feet high, 
The soil has so accumulated in the space of two 
hundred years, that on the surface of these ruins 
there are smooth, grassy fields at intervals, and 
the chestnuts grow everywhere. A few clusters of 
miserable hamlets, like Indians’ or gipsies’ wig. 
wams, are also scattered over the grave of the 
former village, and there is a forlorn-looking cha- 
pel that might serve as a convent for banditti, 
The mountains rise on either side to a great height 
in the most picturesque peaks and outlines, and 
the valley is filled up with a snowy range at the 
north. ° ° 7 ” > 

On the other side of the Maira, one of the 
most beautiful cascades in the world was falling 
from the mountains. ‘There are four falls, close 
upon the foam of one another, two higher up, and 
two lower down. Seen against the setting sun, 
nothing could be more beautiful. Always falling, 
always falling, only beautiful by falling and being 
lost! Yet not lost, for all streams reach the sea, 
and so it is an emblem of those acts of faith and 


them, making, as it were, a perilous loss, for the 
kingdom of heaven, which is admired of the world, 
and rewarded in God forever. 

It was a solemn thing to stand upon the tomb of 
twenty-five hundred beings, all sepulchred alive. 
No efforts have ever discovered a trace of the in- 
habitants, not a bone, not a vestige. It was the 
mount Conto that fell; the half that was left be- 
hind still rises abrupt and perpendicular over the 
mighty grave. It is singular enough that the town 
was situated itself on the tomb of another village, 
which had previously been overwhelmed by a simi- 
lar catastrophe. For that reason it was named 
Pleurs, the Town of Tears. From the times of 
old, as often as in Italy one city has been buried, 
another has been built upon the very same spot, 
except indeed in the case of Pompeii, so that it is 
no uncommon thing for the same earth to be leased 
to the dead and the living. 

The Town of Tears was one of the gayest, 
richest, laughing, pleasure-loving, joyous little cities 
in the kingdom. It had palaces and villas of rich 
gentlemen and nobles; for its lovely, romantic sit- 
uation, and pleasant air, attracted the wealthy 
families to spend especially the summer months in 
so delightful a retreat. I wonder that no poet or 
romance-writer has made this scene the subject of 
a thrilling story. The day before the lid of their 
vast sepulchre fell, the people were as happy and 
secure as those of Pompeii, the night of the Vesu- 
vian eruption—and much more innocent. There 
had been great rains. Vast masses of gravel were 
loosened from the mountains, and overwhelmed 
some rich vineyards. ‘The herdsmen came hurry- 
ing in to give notice that strange movements had 
been taking place, with alarming symptoms of some 
great convulsion; that there were great fissures 
and rents forming in the mountain, and masses of 
rock falling, just as the cornice of a building might 
topple down in fragments before the whole wall 
tumbles. The cattle were seized with terror, and 
probably perceiving the trembling of the ground 
beneath their feet, fled bellowing from the region. 

Nevertheless, there was no dream of what was 
to follow. The storm cleared brightly away, the 





must have buried the town to the depth of several|sun rose and set on the fourth of September, as a 
hundred feet. Though the all-veiling gentleness| bridegroom ; the people lay down securely to rest, 
of nature has covered both the mountain that/or pursued their aceustomed festivities into the 


self-sacrifice, in which men lose their lives and find | | 
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bosom of the night, with the plans for to-morrow ;|be prolonged time to prepare: plainly, because | filled the service assigned her by her divine Master 


but that night the mountain fell and destroyed 
them all. At midnight a great roar was heard 
far over the country, and a shock felt as of an 
earthquake, and then a solemn stillness followed ; 
in the morning a cloud of dust and vapour hung 
over the valley, and the bed of the Maira was dry. 
The river had been stopped by the falling of the 
mountain across its channel, and the town ot Pleurs 
with the village of Celans had disappeared for 
ever. 
could be collected, failed to discover a single ves- 










dependence. 
zard may be safely asserted to be a greater thing 
against you, than whole imaginary years promised 
you by the probability, ought to be accounted of|to Philadelphia, wherein they remained for a year 
value for you.” 


and even of sudden death, and yet forgets it at 
All the excavations of all the labourers that/ once, so soon as he is brought back again. How 


beautiful is that old ode of Mason, expressing a 


So that one day of the certain ha- 


Many a man is brought to the gates of death, 


tige of the inhabitants or of their dwelling-places.| better purpose in a like deliverance. 


The miners could not reach the cathedral for its 
gold and jewels, and there they lie at rest, churches 
and palaces, villas and hovels, priests, peasants, 
and nobles, where neither gold, nor love, nor super- 
stition, nor piety, can raise them from their graves, 
or have any power over them. 

How many a tale this green and rocky mound 
doth tell of expectations blasted, of plans sudden- 
ly broken, of domestic tragedies and comedies in- 
terrupted in the midst;—of pleasure and prayer, 
of loss and gain, of poverty and wealth, of sick- 
ness and health, all overtaken at once; the dying 
and the living cut off together, their death and 
burial being one and the same. They did eat, 
they drank, they were marrying and giving in 
marriage, as in the day when Noah entered into 
the ark. The gate of the Eternal World received 
a crowd of spirits ; but that gate is always crowd- 
ed, for the stream of life is not more full and un- 
interrupted on earth, than it is deep and ceaseless 
in its passage out of Time into Kternity. And 
not a man in all this tide of unbroken life (for 
dying is not ceasing to live but living anew,) knows 
the hour of his destiny, though the tide is as im- 
mutable, as fixed, as regular, as the laws of the 
universe, as Eternity itself. Therefore, sudden 
deaths, deaths by tempests, by avalanches, by “the 


all-dreaded thunder-stroke,” deaths at a word, and| over clover-fields now crimson with blossoms, and 
deaths without detected cause, in the midst of|breathing out sweet odours, over good old-fash- 


health, deaths like the burning of a forest, and 







Methought Death laid his hands on me, 
And did his prisoner bind ; 

And by the sound, methought I heard, 
His Master’s feet behind. 

Methought I stood upon the shore, 
And nothing could I see, 

But the vast ocean, with my eyes,— 
A vast Eternity ! 


Methought I beard the midnight cry,— 
Behold the Bridegroom comes ! 

Methought I was called to the bar, 
Where souls receive their dooms. 

The world was at an end to me, 
As if it all did burn: 

But lo! there came a voice from heaven, 
Which ordered my return. 


Lord, I returned at thy command, 
What wilt thou have me do? 
O let me wholly live to Thee, 
To whom my life I owe! 
Fain would I dedicate to Thee, 
The remnant of my days: 
Lord, with my life renew my heart, 
That both thy name may praise. 
<icsaiiplipliceniae 
For “ The Friend.” 
High Hill-side, Chester Co., Sixth mo. 26th, 1858. 
(Concluded from page 331.) 


To the south of our house, over green hedges, 


ioned stone dwellings, and fine farms, a long mile 


deaths like the dropping of the autumn leaves, all| from us, stands the old meeting-house of Birming- 
have their places calmly and quietly in this tide of| ham. The land it was erected on, was part of a farm, 


life, and as little interrupt or agitate its flow, as 
the ripples that die beneath the weary, worn-out 
winds upon its surface. 

Almost as fixed as the certainty of death, and 
the uncertainty of the éime of death, is the habit 
of procrastination in preparing for death. Men 
still reckon on time, amidst all warnings; and ona 
better time. “The lying spirit,’ remarks John 
Foster, “ which had promised to meet them at the 
assigned spot, to conduct them thenceforward to- 
wards heaven, appears not on the ground when 
they arrive there, unless to tell them that another 
stage, still further on, will be more advantageous 
for commencing the enterprise.” Youth, especially, 
deems it not probable that life will terminate in 
youth. And -yet, many die young, and vanish as 
suddenly as a broken dream, so that there is no 
reliance to be placed even on the most favourable 
account of probabilities. 

“ And,” says Foster, with that thoughtful and 
impressive solemnity, for which his sentences are 
often so remarkable, “ a few examples, or even one, 
of the treacherousness of the calculation, should 
suffice to warn you not to hazard anything of great 
moment on so menacing an uncertainty. For, in 
all reason, when an infinitely important interest is 
depending, a mere possibility that your allotment 
may prove to be like theirs, is to be held of far 
greater weight on the one side, than the alleged 
probability of the contrary is on the other. The 
possibility of dying unprepared, takes all the value 











once the residence of that great minister of the 
gospel of Christ, Elizabeth Webb. She was born 
in England, of parents of the national profession 
there, was brought up with care, and had received 
sufficient education. 


Christ. 


with the Society of Friends. 















or more. 
purchased land in this, then a wild wilderness 
tract, and they removed thither. 





there is no proportion between the /ear/udness of|in this land, she returned in peace to her husband 
such @ hazard, and the precariousness of such ajand children, bearing with her the hearty good 
wishes of those she had visited, and testimonies of 
the unity of the church. 
band concluding to remove to America, they came 


Soon after this her hus- 
Karly in the last century, her husband 


Her husband, who appears to have been a hu- 
mourist, and fond of what some call practical jokes, 
had by a foolish and unwarrantable act of this sort 
brought on himself the censure of Friends of Phi- 
ladelphia, so that they would not grant him a cer- 
tificate of membership to Concord Monthly Meeting, 
within the limits of which this district was under- 
stood to be, unless he would make a satisfactory 
condemnation of his conduct. Richard knew he 
had done wrong, and was willing to admit it, but 
self was not yet sufficiently humbled in him, to 
prepare him for making a suitable acknowledg- 
ment. 

This was one of the great trials of Elizabeth’s 
life. She knew that the husband of her love had 
acted contrary to the Truth, and she saw that there 
was an unsubjected will in him, which could not 
stoop to bear the cross, which his Saviour would 
have laid on him, if he had been willing to have 
received it. They were living within the bounds 
of Concord Monthly Meeting; her labours in the 
gospel were principally there, but herself and fami- 
ly were members of another meeting, and therefore 
not properly under the care of Friends, where they 
resided. Under this great’ sorrow, her heavenly 
Father continued to send her forth throughout the 
American provinces in bis service, but she had to 
go to Philadelphia to receive the unity of the 
church with her travels abroad. She appreciated 
the truth of the Saviour’s declaration to his disci- 
ples, “‘ In this world ye shall have tribulation ;” 
but in this, as well as her other trials, she had one 
to flee to for comfort, who never failed her. The 
Lord Jesus Christ, who had called her when she 
was wandering far from the fold of peace, was ever 
near to sustain her when earthly strength and con- 
solation failed. His gracious invitation which had 
been extended to her in the morning of her day, 
was still sounding with holy unction in her soul, 


Possessed of fine natural ta-|‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy 
lents, she was in early life visited by the Lord’s|laden, and I will give you rest. 
Holy Spirit, and her own will being brought low,|upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
through obedience to him, and taking up the daily|lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
cross, she became instructed in righteousness, and | souls. 

was thereby fitted for usefulness in the church of} light.” 


Take my yoke 


For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
Borne up and sustained by her Saviour, 


The spiritual nature of the gospel dispen-| for eight or nine years she continued faithfully la- 
sation was opened to her understanding, and thus|bouring in his cause, with as much cheerfulness as 
she was prepared to acknowledge the Truth, and|might be under this heavy trial. 
to enter into fellowship of spirit with the members| riod she made some extensive religious visits. At 
of Christ’s body the church, and into outward union|last the prayer of her heart was answered, her 
A gift in the minis-| husband made a condemnation of his action satis- 
try of the gospel was soon after committed to her,| factory to Friends, and a certificate for himself a: d 


During this pe- 


and she was qualified to labour successfully in her|family was soon after granted to Concord Monthly 
blessed Saviour’s cause wherever he should send| Meeting. 


her. Her lot was one of much travel and service. 
After a time being married to Richard Webb, she 


manifested in the married life, that the work of|and affliction on all who love them. 


grace which prepares young maidens to move dis- 
creetly in their passage through life, is sufficient 
to qualify mothers to order their households aright, 
and to bring up children in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
she paid a religious visit throughout the English 
provinces in America, where she left a yood reputa- 
tion behind her, for her services in meetings, and for 


Oh, how often do individuals by one rash, fool- 
ish step, bring sorrow on themselves, and trouble 
The act done 
through the whim, or under the sudden tempta- 
tion of the moment, pride prevents them retracing 
or condemning, and a long course of inward con- 
flict and many fiery baptisms are oftentimes needed 
to reduce them to that lowly condition of mind 
in which they can say, “I have done foolishly; I 
have not obeyed the sweet influences of the Holy 
Spirit, which would have kept me from all evil.” 

The land about Birmingham began to be settled 


from even the highest probability that there will| her exemplary walking out of them. Having ful-|by Friends, and a meeting being established there, 
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which it should be held. Richard Webb died. 
about the beginning of 1721, leaving small legacies 
to each of his nine children, and the balance of his 
estate to his wife. In that year, his widow, as ex- 
ecutrix of his will, conveyed a portion of lands to 
Friends for a mecting-house and grave-yard. 
After the death of her husband, Elizabeth Webb 
sold the farm, and for the remainder of her life 
when not absent on religious service, resided in a 
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it became necessary to provide a proper place in 


in childhood, she collected some of the seeds, in 
‘order that her husband’s fertile fields in the new 
jworld might be adorned thereby. She planted 
them on her return, and the careful, laborious hus- 
bandmen, has, ever since, had reason to lament 
her fondness for the flowering weeds of England. 
It often happens that the minor mistakes we com- 
mit in life, do more seriously affect others than 
ourselves. It is probable, that the spread of the 
weeds thus introduced, was at first very slow, and 


small snug tenement put up for her on the farm of| whilst but here and there a staik came up, to bud, 


one of her friends. She continued much dedicated 
to her Master’s service, and travelled much to pro- | 
mote it. Her last extensive visit was to New Eng- 
land, in 1724. One of her letters written from 
Newport, Sixth mo. 24th of that year, is still’ 
preserved in the neighbourhood. It is addressed 
to Joseph Brinton, whose mother was her faithful | 
companion. Some extracts from this letter I shall | 
give. ‘ We often remember thee, and the rest of 
our dear friends and relations left behind us, with 
earnest desire for your preservation and growth in 
best things. If we could attain the treasures, and 
enjoy the delights of this world, which king Solo- 
mon did, yet in the evening of our day here, we 
should, as he did, see all to be vanity, in [compa- 
rison] of that pure treasure of Divine love, and the 
sweet peace and durable pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand. ‘There, as J. Behman phraseth 
it, are, ‘whose love quencheth wrath.’ This love 
is the pure centre of spirits and union of souls. A} 
measure of it I feel to flow to thee, my dear friend, | 
at this time, to the great comfort of my spirit. 1 
hope thou wilt have a measure of the same love, 
ministered daily to thy soul, by Him, who is the 
fountain of it, to sweeten thy passage through this 
troublesome world, and to draw thy mind heaven- 
ward. I know thy intellectual faculties to be quick 
—a word of a sort is enough for thee; but let me 
tell thee, I am earnestly concerned for thy welfare, as 
for my own soul. Be thou also in earnest with the 
Lord for a daily supply for all thy spiritual wants. 
He is the fountain of all our mercies and blessings, 
and doth minister a suitable supply to every child 
in his family. ‘To the babes he gives the sincere 
milk of the word, that they may grow from one 
degree of grace to another, if the creature keeps 
faithful. If not, he ministers judgment; but that 
is mixed with mercy, as my soul hath found by ex- 
perience. For which I bless his holy name, and 
am resigned to his heavenly will, come life or 
death. He knows what is best. If it may please 
him, and it may be for our edification, I should be 
very glad he may bring me to see thee, with my 
dear children and friends again. But this is still 
the result of my mind; the will of the Lord be 
done; for he knows what is best for us.” 

She returned safely from this journey, to labour 
for a little season longer at Birmingham, before 
the Lord gathered her from her earthly labours 
and trials. ‘The memory of this great and good 


bloom and ripen its seeds, the fear of the husband- 
man, respecting any evil it could do, was not 
awakened, whilst the lover of flowers might have 
thought them fit to adorn gardens, or to furnish 
fresh blossoms for summer gathering, or dried spe- 
cimens for a winter bouquet. Perhaps she herself 
had been gathered to receive the reward of her 
spiritual dedication before any one viewed the weeds 


oe 


“Good News.” 

“ At one of the great meetings for prayer held 
at mid-day in the city of New York, a gentleman 
from Philadelphia rose and read the following 
hymn. He stated the singular fact that it was 
written by a young man in Scotland, whose mind 
had become shattered and broken, but which on 
the single subject of religion still remained calm 
and clear. The Sun of righteousness shed a holy 
light into that darkened mind, and filled that trou- 
bled soul with peace. In one of his tranquil and 
happy moods he wrote the following lines. After 
this explanation, the speaker proceeded to read 
them, and the effect upon the crowded audience 
was thrilling.” 


Selected. 


Where’er we meet, you always say, 
What's the news? What's the news? 

Pray, what’s the order of the day ? 
What’s the news? What's the news? 

Oh! I have got good news to tell; 

My Saviour hath done all things well, 

And triumphed over death and hell ; 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 


The Lamb was slain on Calvary,— 

That’s the news! That’s the news! 
To set a world of sinners free, 

That’s the news! That’s the news! 
’Twas there his precious blood was shed, 
’Twas there he bowed his sacred head ; 
But now He’s risen from the dead, 

That’s the news! That’s the news! 


To heav’n above, the Conqueror’s gone,— 
That's the news! That's the news! 

He's passed triumphant to His throne, 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 

And on that throne He will remain 

Until as Judge He comes again, 





woman and other spiritual exercises, is still in the 
churches of Christ. In summing up her character, 
we may say, she was dedicated in youth, active 
and energetic through the meridian of life, faithful 
and unwearied in her Master’s service to its close. 
She was removed from the church militant with no 
signs of weakness upon her—no symptom of dim- 
ness of spiritual vision, or of any abatement of spi- 
ritual strength. She died in the Ninth month, 
1727. 

Among the reminiscences retained in this neigh- 
bourhood of Elizabeth Webb, is one which rather 
impeaches her judgment in respect to flowers. It 
is said that when in England, in 1712, being 
struck with the beauty of some of the English 
weeds, whose flowers she had gathered with delight 


Attended by a dazzling train, 
That's the news! That’s the news! 


His work’s reviving all around— 
That's the news! That’s the news! 
And many have redemption found— 
That's the news! That’s the news! 
And since their souls have caught the flame, 
They shout Hosanna to His name; 
And all around they spread His fame,— 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 


The Lord has pardoned all my sin— 
That’s the news! That's the news! 
I feel the witness now within, 
That’s the news! That's the news! 
And since He took my sins away, 
And tinght me how to watch and pray, 
I'm happy now from day to day— 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 


And Christ the Lord can save you too— 
That's the news! That's the news! 
Your sinful heart He can renew— 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 
This moment, if for sins you grieve,— 
This moment, if you do believe, 
A full acquittal you'll receive, — 
That’s the news! That's the news! 


And now if any one should say, 
What's the news? What's the news? 
Oh, tell them you’ve begun to pray— 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 
That you have joined the conquering band, 
And now with joy at God’s command, 
You're marching to the better land— 
That’s the news! That’s the news! 
a 
From the Quarterly Review, 
Sense of Pain. 
(Continued from page 347.) 


Where pursuit of the prey precedes its capture, 


of her planting with dislike or sorrow. Thus it/the period during which the chase continues is so 
often is with the ill effects springing from the evil] much addition to the mental suffering, which is as 
influence of example. Some seeds of wrong scat-|bad or worse than physical pain. Leeches creep 
tered by our thoughtless acts or conversation, may |into the shells of fish, and devour the inhabitants. 
be taken into the mind of the unwatchful, which in| Muller saw a shell-fish crawl upon the bank of a 
after years may bring fruit of sorrow and remorse.|stream to get out of the way of its enemy, but, 


not being able long to subsist out of the water, it 
was obliged to travel back again, and became the 
prey of the leech, who was waiting to receive it, 
Yet even in these and similar instances of suspense, 
as when hawks pursue birds, and dogs foxes, there 
may be some alleviation to the distress from the 
hope of escape, and, at all events, the contest, 
however bitter, is seldom long sustained. There 
are other cases still in which the animal destroy- 
ing loves to torture, as it looks to our eyes, the 
animal destroyed. But the very interesting ac- 
count which Dr. Livingstone gives of his sensa- 
tions when the lion seized him by his arm, crunched 
the bones into splinters, and “shook him as a 
terrier-dog does a rat,” would lead to the con- 
clusicn that appearances are deceptive. ‘ The 
shock,” he says, “ produced a stupor similar to that 
which seems to be felt by a mouse after the first 
shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, 
in which there was no sense of pain nor feeling of 
terror, though I was quite conscious of all that was 
happening. It was like what patients partly under 
the influence of chloroform describe, who see the 
operation but feel not the knife.” He infers that 
the same complacency is common to animals when 
between the jaws of their enemies, and is an ex- 
press and merciful provision of the Creator. In 
fact, though disease is often painful, the act of dy- 
ing isnot. Bodily suffering would be no protection 
then, and, consistently with the invariable method 
of Providence, we are spared a useless anguish. 
The placid feelings which accompany natural death 
are known from the evidence of multitudes, who 
have testified to their ease with their latest breath. 
The very pleasurable feelings which accompany 
drowning and hanging have been recorded by num- 
bers who have been recovered after consciousness 
had ceased. Death from cold we should suppose 
to be one of the worst forms in which the king of 
terrors could approach, but instead of the frosty 
horrors we picture, the victim finds himself rocked 
at last into a soothing slumber. ‘1 had treated,” 
says Dr. Kane, in his Arctic Explorations, “ the 
sleepy comfort of freezing as something like the 
embellishment of romance. I had evidence now 
to the contrary. ‘I'wo of our stoutest men came 
to me begging permission to sleep: ‘they were not 
cold ; the wind did not enter them now; a little 
sleep was all they wanted.’” From this sleep, if 
they had been allowed to indulge in it, they would 
never have waked. The pain was not in dying, 
but in the effort to avoid it; the descent to the 
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grave was easy and grateful; all the resolution 
was required to keep the steep and toilsome road 
which led back to life. As man is more sensitive 
than the lower animals, their sufferings must be 
less, and altogether, we should argue that the pangs 
which death inflicts upon them are not very great. 
The residue of misery which remains after every 
deduction answers, we may be sure, some benefi- 
cent end, and our part in the matter is to beware 
of adding to their sorrows beyond the limits of 
necessity. 

The strong language in which Cowper has ex- 
pressed his disgust at cruelty towards dumb crea- 
tures is not a whit stronger than every reflecting 
man will approve :— 

“T would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wantin sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 

Montaigne held cruelty to be the extreme of all 
vices ; it is also one of the commonest. Humanity 
seldom or never shows itself in inferior dispositions, 
and where it exists is readily destroyed. . No un- 
natural taste is so rapidly acquired as the taste for 
shedding blood. ‘There are few who are ignorant 
of the circumstance which occurred at the execu- 
tion of Thistlewood and his fellow-conspirators for 
treason. A thrill of horror ran through the crowd 
when the first head was severed from its body, but 
so rapidly did the spectators become accustomed 
to the sight that on the executioner accidentally 
letting the third head drop, there was a shout of 
“ Ah! butter-fingered!’’ M. Blaze, in relating 
his military experience during the wars of Napo- 
leon, mentions that the conscripts at the beginning 
of a battle made a circuit of twenty paces round 
the bodies which lay in their path. Soon they 
approached nearer, and ended by marching over 
them. Montaigne observed, during the French 
civil wars, that the atrocities kept increasing with 
exercise, till they rivalled anything which was re- 
corded in the annals of antiquity, or which we 
have read of the sepoys in our own day. “I 
could hardly persuade myself,” he says in his Es- 
says, “ before 1 saw it with my eyes, that there 
could be found people so savage, who for the sole 
pleasure of murder would hack and lop off the 
limbs of others, sharpen their wits to invent un- 
usual torments and new kinds of death without 
profit and for no other end than to enjoy the grate- 
ful spectacle of the gestures and motions, the la- 
mentable groans and cries of a man dying in an- 
guish.” He has remarked that those who luxu- 
riate in the sufferings of their fellow-creatures, 
usually learn their first lessons in barbarity by the 
maltreating of animals: and that after the Ro- 
mans had become accustomed to the spectacle in 
their amphitheatres of the slaughter of beasts, they 
proceeded to take delight in the slaughter of gla- 
diators. This is the natural progression. It is 
told of Henry IV. of France that he twice whip- 
ped his son, afterwards Louis XIII., with his own 
hand,—the first time because he had taken such a 
dislike to a gentleman that his servile attendants 
could only appease him by pretending to shoot 
with a pistol without ball the object of his aver- 
sion; the second time for crushing the head of a 
sparrow. ‘Though the just punishment he had re- 
ceived was small in comparison with the unjust 
punishment he had inflicted, his mother objected 
to this discipline of her son. “ Pray to God,” re- 
plied Henry, “ that I may live, for when I am gone 
he will ill-treat you.” ‘Lhe experience of the king 
had taught him that cruelty seldom knows any 
distinctions, and that he who begins by crushing 
the heads of sparrows in sport would end by di- 
recting his venom against the very breasts he had 


sucked. His prediction was verified to the letter. 
“ He was scarcely human,” says a contemporary 
memoir-writer, and a single instance will suffice to 
prove it. A number of wounded Protestants were 
put, at the siege of Montauban, into the dry moat 
of the castle where he was quartered. Eaten by 
flies, tormented by thirst, tortured by their wounds, 
they perished miserably, and the amusement of 
their sovereign was to watch and mimic their dy- 
ing contortions. When one of his associates, the 
Count de la Rocheguyon, was on his death-bed, 
Louis sent to inquire how he did. “ He will not 
have long to wait,” replied the expiring courtier, 
“before my final strugyles will commence. I have 
often helped him to mimic others; it is my turn 
now.” ‘the lad who tortures dogs and cats in 
Hogarth’s “ Four Stages of Cruelty,” 
his career with a murder: and it may be taken 
for a maxim that he who in sheer wantonness be- 
haves brutally to a sheep would not, if he could 
give free scope to his passions, be over gentle to 
the shepherd. 

Mankind have thus a direct interest, on their 
own account, in enforcing mercy to brutes. But it 
is the imperative right of the animals themselves. 
The notion of coarse and ignorant minds is that 
all which exists has been created for the sole ser- 
vice of the human race, to use or abuse as the 
fancy takes them. A respectable Guacho ex- 
horted Mr. Darwin, when riding in the Pampas, 
to spur his jaded steed. He refused, and repre- 
sented that the animal was exhausted. ‘“ Never 
mind,” replied the Guacho, “it is #y horse.” 

With some difficulty Mr. Darwin made him 
comprehend that it was from motives of humanity, 
and not from the fear of diminishing the value of 
a picce of property, that he was induced to for- 
bear. 
with a look of astonishment, “what an idea!” 
Hundreds upon hundreds of drivers in our own 
country share the opinions of this Guacho, and 
follow his practice. When God created the world, 


he did indeed “ give man dominion over the fish of 


the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 
He renewed the authority to Noah after the Flood, 


with the addition of the permission to kill and| 


eat,—“ Every moving thing shall be meat for you.” 


But this power, which is delegated to us over the) 


animal world, is, like every other gift of Provi- 
dence, to be exercised according to the rules of 
justice and mercy, and not according to the wan- 
ton instigations of cruel caprice. 
leave, in God’s stead, we must govern his creatures 


with the same benevolence which pervades the en- |; 


tire being of Him from whom we have received 
the trust :— 
“ Heaven’s attribute is universal care, 

And man’s prerogative to rule, but spare.” 
He may slaughter animals for his sustenance; he 
may make war upon them when they destroy his 
property, and mar his comfort; he may press them 
into his service, and compel them within the limits 
of humanity to do his bidding. This surely is 
enough. 
to our real wants and real happiness. All beyond 
which trifles with life and inflicts pain, is useless 
and therefore wicked, and, as opposed to the very 
nature of the Deity, cannot receive his sanction in 
ourselves. 

“ For many a crime deem'd innocent on earth 

Is register’d in Heaven, and these no doubt 

Have each their record, with a curse annex’d. 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 

But God will never.” 

Our observation of animals would alone prove 

to us that Providence designed their welfare even 


winds up| 


“ Ah! Don Carlos,” exclaimed the man, | 


Acting by God’s | 


lt excludes nothing which can contribute | __ 





if it were not a necessary deduction from the attri- 
butes of the Creator. Although our Lord had 
not told us that he had care for sparrows, the 
whole make, economy, and habits of the sparrow 
would reveal the fact. 

“Know Nature’s children all divide her care ; 

The fur that warms a monarch warm’d a bear.” 

When we read of the bears disporting themselves 
in the regions of ice, revelling in the intensity of 
cold, which to man with every contrivance of art 
is almost past endurance, and produces in him dis- 
eases which shortly terminate his existence; when 
we read of their sitting for hours like statues upon 
icebergs, where, if we were to take up our position, 
we should become statues indeed, and be frozen 
‘into the lasting rigidity of death; when we read 
of them sliding in frolic down slopes of snow 
which, if we were to touch with our bare hand, 
would instantly destroy its vitality and create a 
wound like a burn; when we read these statements 
in the narratives of the polar voyagers, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that the fur, which enables its 
original possessor to be at home in wilds which 
prove to us a dismal grave, was given more with a 
view to the warmth of the animal than with a view 
to the warmth of the monarch. He who located 
the bear amid the bleak horrors of an Arctic 
winter and adapted him to take his pastime there- 
in, has certainly some consideration for the needs 
and joys of the shaggy quadruped while he lives 
\as well as for those of the man who flays him when 
he is dead. Paley discerned the proof of the 
benevolence of the Deity more clearly in the plea- 
sures of an infant than in anything else in the 
world, because its gratification was manifestly pro- 
vided for it by another. ‘ Every child,” he adds, 
“TI see at its sport affords to my mind a kind of 
sensible evidence of the finger of God, and of the 
disposition which directs it.” The argument is 
equally applicable to animals. The vivacity of 
fish, their leaps out of the water, their frolics in it, 
show, as Paley has himself remarked, the excess 
of their spirits. He has recorded, in a famous 
passage of his “Natural Theology,” his frequent 
observation of a thick mist by the sea-shore, half 
|a yard high, and two or three broad, and stretch- 
ing along the coast as far as the eye could reach, 
which was formed entirely of shrimps in the act 
of bounding from the margin of the water—an 
act which, in his opinion, expressed delight as 
plainly as though they had intended it for the 
|purpose. There is no creature, in fact, which does 
not sensibly exhibit, in its own fashion, its sportive 
propensities, and this general happiness of brutes 


is at once an unanswerable testimony that their 
| Maker designed them to be happy, and that those 
who interfere unnecessarily with their tranquillity 
are turning what was meant to be a beneficent rule 
into a hateful tyranny. 

(Concluded in our next.) 
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In the present number we conclude the narra- 
tive illustrating “ Divine Protection through Extra- 
ordinary Dangers,” in which our readers can 
hardly fail to be interested. It strikingly exem- 
plifies that a steadfast and simple adherence to the 
path of duty, with a humble reliance upon Divine 
preservation, is ever the safest course to pursue. 
Persons are sometimes placed in situations, the 
peculiar circumstances of which, they think, justify 
\them in doing what at other times they would con- 
|demn as inconsistent with the Divine law; and 
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though it may in some instances appear as if their 
actions warded off threatened ills, yet this does 
not prove the propriety of such a course, inasmuch 
as they cannot know, until they have honestly tried 
it, that equal if not greater safety and success 
would not have followed faithfulness to the Divine 
will. Many are the cases in which this has been 
exemplified, but perhaps in none more fully than 
where individuals have patiently and meekly sub- 
mitted to wrong and outrage rather than resist by 
violence. ‘The narrative we have given also illus- 
trates beautifully the protecting care of our Hea- 
venly Father over those who trust in him, in times 
of public calamity and peril ; and we believe that 
in all conditions and circumstances it will ever be 
found that a firm and unflinching obedience to the 
known commands of the Most High, is most likely 
to bring us through with peace and comfort. Hu- 
man vision is very imperfect and limited. We see 
not the end of things, and it often happens that 
what at first promised well, though not strictly cor- 
rect in itself, leads to future consequences of an in- 
jurious character; while that which, though right, 
appeared likely to produce present suffering, has 
eventuated to the lasting benefit of the conscien- 
tiously faithful. When the patriarch Joseph, regard- 
less alike of the solicitations and the threatenings of 
the ungodly, resisted temptation, exclaiming, ‘‘ How 
can I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God ;” he little thought that the prison-house to 
which he was in consequence consigned would 
prove the portal to the royal palace, and open the 
way to that authority and power which made him 
at once a blessing to the Egyptians, the means of 
rescuing his father’s house from destruction, and of 
carrying forward the gracious designs of the Al- 
mighty towards his people, Isracl, and through 
them to all mankind. Yet such were the fruits of 
his faithfulness. 

Our sphere in life may be obscure and humble ; 


the point upon which we are exercised, may seem| 


a very small matter, and we may think its results 
either way wholly unimportant; while at the very 
same time there may be depending upon it conse- 


quences which will exercise a controlling influence; 


on the future character and whole course of life. 
What seems a trivial incident has often proved the 
turning point in the life of man, and fixed his lot 
for the residue of his days, if not forever. Where- 
ever uneasiness is felt with any proposed action, 
however gentle the emotion, it is always safest to 
attend to the warning. The path of duty and the 
path of safety will ever be found the same, and to 
be no less the path of peace. A tender conscience 
is one of the noblest traits in the christian charac- 
ter, and lies at the foundation of all that is good 
and lovely; and it cannot be formed or cherished 
without a constant and faithful attention to these 
gentle checks and monitions, which are the pro- 
duct of that blessed Spirit of light and grace which 
is hovering over the mind for good. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool, by the steamers 
Fulton and Canada off Cape Race ; they bring a consid- 
erable number of passengers, but no news of the tele- 
graphic fleet. 

in the House of Lords, the Bishop of Oxford moved 
for papers to ascertain whether the principle of emigra- 
tion had been abused, and whether the unfortunate 
Chinese, under the cover of free emigration, had been 
induced to leave China for what subsequently proved to 
be slavery in its worst form. The Earl of Caernarvon re- 
plied that in reference to foreign possessions, he was 
bound to admit that the principle of free emigration had 
been grossly abused, but denied that this was the case 
with regard to England. 

The Queen had visited the Leviathan, and also the 
exhibitions of Rarey, the American hLorse-tamer. 





A fire had destroyed property in the London Dock, to 
the amount of $750,000. 

Dr. Livingstone’s arrival at the Cape of Good Hope is 
reported. 

Spain is much incensed against England on the slave 
question. 

The weather has been as hot on the other side of the 
Atlantic as with us, so hot indced that the bench and 
bar of the Court of Exchequer in London found it ne- 
cessary to lay aside their full-bottomed wigs, which ar- 
gument and ridicule had hitherto failed to remove. The 
thermometer in London on some days of last month ran 
up to 94 and 95, and the average up to the 25th was 
higher than ever before known. The prospects are of 
very abundant crops. 

The House of Lords has rejected the bill to abolish 
church rates, by a large majority. 

The bill allowing the House of Commons to admit 
Jews as members of that body, has been passed on a 
second reading in the House of Lords, by 46 majority. 

Parliament will be prorogued before the end of this 
month. 

No change in the London money market. Consols, 
954 to 953. The cotton market has been very buoyant; 
the sales for the week ending Seventh mo, 2d, footing 
up 77,000 bales ; all qualities have advanced. At Man- 
chester, all kinds of goods had advanced. At Liver- 
pool, the market is steady, with an advance on flour and 
wheat. Corn dull. 

FRANCE.—La Patrie has an article on the subject of 
the introduction of Africans into French Colonies; it 
intimates that should the plan of supplying her Colonies 
with free labourers encourage abuses which prove inse- 
parable, she will abandon the system itself with the 
same frankness with which she had adopted it.—The 


decrease of the French revenue for the first five months 


of this year, amounts to more than a million of dollars. 
—Senator Sumner, who is now sojourning iu Paris, has 
lately, by the advice of his physicians, undergone the 
operation of cauterizing the spine with irons at a white 
heat. He refused to take anodynes, or to inhale chloro- 
form, and went through the painful process without a 
word or wince. 

UNITED STATES.—The government is preparing to 
carry into effect the policy which it has adopted in re- 
gard to Costa Rica and Nicaragua, for the purpose of 


| securing the re-opening of the Nicaragua transit; this 


will have no reference to the private interests and rival- 
ries of the White and Vanderbilt companies.—Forsyth, 
the American Minister in Mexico, has not demanded his 
passports, but is awaiting instructions from Washington. 
—The remains of Ex-President Monroe have been re- 
moved with much ceremony to Richmond, Va., and in- 
terred there on the 5th instant; he occupied the highest 
elective office of the nation for two terms, commencing 
Third mo. 4th, 1817.—It is reported that the Collins line 
of steamers to England will be resumed, provided the 
Post-oflice department will sanction a change of the ter- 
minus of the route in England, from Liverpool to South- 
ampton. If not, the steamers are to be sold to parties 
in France, who have offered for them.—As some work- 
men were lately digging a well on one of the highest 
spots in the city,of Fall River, Mass., they were surprised 
by a stream of clear and nearly boiling hot water sud- 
denly bursting forth to the height of 40 feet.—By the 
arrival of the Cahawba from Havana, it appears there 
have been no searches of vessels lately in the Gulf, and 
the general impression is, that they have ceased.— 
Another dreadful catastrophe on our western waters has 
taken place, in the burning of the steamer Galena, with 
a loss of six lives, and the entire freight and two days’ 
mail.—Houses and factories in and about New Haven, 
Conn., were very sensibly shaken by the shock of an 
earthquake one night last week ; persons were awakened 
by a noise resembling a discharge of cannon.—The 
Cleveland papers say that there are more men out of 
employment there now, than was ever the case before 
at this season, and in Chicago ten men are seeking work 
where only one can get it, at wages of half a dollar per 
diem. Farm hands in Illinois are to be had for $8 a 
month.—Four men and two boys were dashed to pieces 
last week, in Schuylkill county, Pa., by being precipitated 
into the shaft of a mine, through carelessness of those in 
charge of the car in which they were being elevated.— 
A citizen of Boston has made a donation of $10,000 to 
the town of Smithfield, Mass., as a grateful tribute for 
the support of himself and parents by said town, during 
his infancy and childhood. 

Kansas.—The Lawrence Herald of Freedom estimates 
the present population of Kansas at 100,000, and thinks 
it will be 120,000 before the year closes. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 442; a decrease of 
5 from the week previous; from violent causes, 22! The 





steamship Tennessee from New Orleans reports that there’ 


is not a little sickness there, and that the telegraphic 
accounts of the yellow fever are true and more than true. 
There were, on the 9th inst., at New York, 30 vessels at 
quarantine, all from infected ports. The Health Com- 
missioners exclude reporters from their meetings. 

Philadelphia.—During last week there were 292 inter- 
ments, being an increase of eight over the week pre- 
vious; under 5 years, 167, of which 129 were under one 
year; 165 males and 127 females—a large preponderance 
of the former. The statements of the Philadelphia banks 
last week show a steady increase of discounts and depo- 
sits, and both are at a higher figure now than they have 
hitherto reached since the panic. 

The Telegraphic Fleet.—St. Johns, N. F., 7th mo. 11th, 
—The steamtug Blue Jacket, arrived from Liverpool, re- 
ports, on the 29th ult., seeing a large and small British 
steamer in lat, 51° 32’ N., and long. 32° W. On the 
same evening she saw a large steamer bearing down for 
the others, but could not make out whether it was Eng- 
lish or American. Strong gales from the south-west 
occurred on the 3d inst. [It will be observed that the 
point of separation, (lat. 52° 027, long. 33° 187,) had not 
then been reached. 

Utah.—The Salt Lake mail of Sixth month 19th has 
arrived. Brigham Young and his followers were still at 
Provo City. It was the established opinion that the 
Mormons would offer no resistance; everything regard- 
ing their future movements was veiled in mystery; 
rumors were still rife however that they meditate an 
occupancy of Sonora. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Saml. Birdsall, per S. C., C. W., $4, 
vols. 30 and 31; from Marshall Fell, Pa., per I. T., $2, 
vol. 31. 


Diep, on the 5th of Sixth month, 1858, Exizasetn T. 
Woop, wife of Henry Wood, aged 46 years; a member 
of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
New Jersey. She was increasingly attached of latter 
years to the principles and testimonies of our religious 
Society, and manifested a lively interest in its welfare, 
as well as a tender concern that her beloved offspring 
might be trained up in a life and conversation consist- 
ent therewith. Endeared to her relatives and friends 
by many virtues, by her cheerful and affectionate dispo- 
sition and her disinterested efforts to promote the com- 
fort of others, her removal in the midst of her usefulness 
is deeply felt; yet they have the consoling belief, that 
through the redeeming love and mercy of her heavenly 
Father, in Christ Jesus, she has been gathered to her 
everlasting rest. 

, on the 9th of Seventh month, 1858, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Thomas Conard, West 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa., Saran 8S. Carter, wife of John 
Carter, aged 46 years. The deceased was a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Southern District, and was much beloved by many. 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
, suddenly at his farm in Bucks county, Pa., on 
the morning of the Sth of the Seventh menth, 1858, 
from injuries received by his mowing machine, Mark 
HBALy, in the 33d year of his age ; an esteemed member 
of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. Although the re- 
moval of this dear Friend was awfully sudden, forcibly 
reminding us that “in the midst of life we are in death,” 
and that the “Son of man” often cometh in an unex- 
pected hour, yet it is believed that he met the bride- 
groom of souls with his lamp trimmed, and his light 
burning. It was his practice to review the events of the 
past day, to recall to his recollection any unguarded ex- 
pression that had passed his lips, and to repent of it. 
Being watchful over his own conduct, and retiring often 
to the place where prayer is wont to be made, in suppli- 








| cation making his requests known unto the Lord, he was 


enabled successfully to fulfil the various duties of life, in 
an especial manner to the comfort of those with whom 
he was immediately connected. His intercourse with 
the world was marked by uprightness and integrity, and 
being kind, affable, and consistent as a member of the 
religious Society of Friends, in the prosperity of which 
he felt a deep interest, and to which he was much at- 
tached, he was a pleasing and profitable companion. In 
this solemn dispensation of Divine providence, the loss 
is severely felt; but the loss, we trust, is, through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, his eternal gain. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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